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PURPOSE 



mTERmwt miJH west 



it puLilisned to let ktiow vvhat knew about an eirerging 
LQpic 'f iMLfertst Of turrer.t Loncern to elePieritary and S€jcon(Jiry ioeia) 
studivl. rniu socidl edyc^tion te-dchers. We, dfter all ^ ari a ''clearl nfjhegse," 
fie select, iib§tr^Gti and iniex current hard- tq^eb tajn daeuttJeriti for I-Xi" .■uv.j^rt 
(RIt) AfMl currorit pi.rlodical drtielg^ for Cii^u'^nt D^Jlt li ^!v\q-- 
'Jr ('. h (CI H). AlsQi we eorimlssion or prepare lOeldi sEyajri 

pfjcticjl <juid.irice plpi f , 1 nterprgtive papers s and referenctf teoliv^hen 
ijtiiU* 1 1 ter4 turtj , diid j.ra .ticg warrant. In tlh_; process of dgir.^ V\\% work 
wfe yet diounU, talk with uiny p^epH throLighQut the country* havy wsn^ yi|1 = 
tQr^i and rt^ceive m^ny Igt'ers ^nd telephone caUi for InfornistiO ^ about whs 
\% doui'j wfiat, tind wndt f r tm latest activity on 3 topic* Before :nQuyh 
infrgry* praetictj, or niaterlals have ery^tfll 1 ized or surfaced to ant a 
prictlcdl yui dance paper* wfe hopg to 'itake avail inforniatiQn aboyt prac= 
tiCEi, pffOfjle, fiidterials, tMid ideal on new topir s'-pe*' farming a clearinghouse 
and eoiiir.unitdtion function throuyh l^^kirz^^ Ai^^ . . 

:^ukitij At. . is alio intended to be i catalyst that I'ncreaiei cornxiiunica tlon 
Fran yeu to tne ch arfnghouie. Please send us descrlpttonl of ^ourwgrk, 
anfiQuncgments i Hi*t'3 tipni, s}'<lab1, gui dRS , eKperjFnental hiaEerla^?, andsuy= 
yeslitrii for a iL'COfid Ivo^iiK^i A^>.. on COfnjg ten cy^ bated teachyr 'Sducatisn 
af. i for a LoL^rih.j fli,.^ on otiier topics. 



A teacher competency-based curriculurfi requires the 
explication of the specific knowledges and iknis thct 
canprise a teacher education program. The iriterview^ 
book review* ERIC doeument abstracts * and other items 
that follow have been chosen to acquaint Looking At,. . 
J. readers with the applications and imp1 Icatioiis of the 
Jpitechnique for exainining the IntGractions of indlvid- 
^ uals in schools. 

■A competency-basad curriculum provides for the acqui- 
0*^ sition of teacher competencies that rieriionstrate capac- 
^ Ity to effect changes in pupil behavior. The Cpmnii 

tee on National Prograni Priorities in Teachar Educa- 
V^tion, established by the U.S. Office of Education, 
^^itates that three conditions must ba present before 
^ the content of a teacher education curriculum can be 
validated: (1) the training program must provide 
evidence of teacher growth in specified competencies; 
(2) the school system must provide evidence of pupi i 
progress In the attainment of specific educational 
objectives; and (3) a research design niust be devel- 
oped to study the relationship between the two sets 
of measurei* 

With a special focus on teacher growth and evidence 
of pupil progress, this Issue dea^s with the applica* 
tion of canpetency^basid Instruccion to tiacher 
iduMtion. 2 
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Or, Edith W^st worked en the Minnesota Departinent of 
Education's Task Force to btudy Programs Leadiny to 
Certification for Teacners of Social Studies. She 
also chairiJ tne CQimnittt^e that edited background 
papers for the publicatioin Sgaial Studim Teacher 
Can^jyt&na >Ib8 (Minnesota Department of Education* 
r^iprinted by the Unlveriity of the State of New York 
a/ici the Statd Educdtion Department* Albany, 1973). 
Tnree years ago during a saobatTcal , West traveled 
around tht United States investigating C0TE programs 
and activitits, She Is currently involved in the 
second yeav of a prcjrain at the University of 
Minriesota's Teacfier Center which Is developing teach- 
er competency nic^duleSj and she anticipates that 
these modules will be made available to other profes- 
sionals. Weil t was mterviev^ed in lioveniber 1974 by 
Bonny Cochran* a Teacher Associate with tne SSEC. 

Question: What are the key ciharacte^istics of 
Competency-basod Teacher Education (CBTR)? 

CBTE programs have clearly ide/ntifled the goals for 
teacher conipetenclei. As explained st the beginning 
of *^uch progroins, there is a clear relationship be- 
twoen these competencies and the elements in a stu- 
dent's program. In CBTEj teacher certification is 
contingent upon the dOTOnstratiOin of required com- 
petercies. In addition^ CBTE evaluation focuses pr1« 
rnarily ypon classroom performance, 

CBTE AND THE SOCiAL STUDIES 

Questions What ways have been used to determine the 
competencies needed by social studies teachers? 

One corntiore approach is to analyze the different 
teacher roles and then determine v^hat teachers must 
do to handle these roles successfully^ Another ap-^ 
proach is to seek iiiput from various people: teach- 
erSt administrators! social studies supervisorSt stu* 
dents* parents, and other cofnmunity people who rnight 
have knowledge of what is needed in thiir particular 
kind of school. Program developers also study the 
Ivterature on teachings learning theorieSi and teach- 
er effectiveness. While research findings are incon- 
clusive and even contradictory * sonie of the litera- 
ture does help to identify competencies. Educators 
also draw on their own expiriencess rationales, and 
goals. In addltl on , competeriGies could be derived 
frofn observing suptfior teachers and noting the 
uniqueness of their approach, 

cofitinuad on page 2 
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Question: Are there conipatencies unique to tiie 
t^achin^iif social studies? 

Tnat depends on the level of gor'ardliti^ at which coin- 
petencid^ are stated. For example , most people in 
eduration would agree that teacher ought to be 
auie to ask iiitjiier l^vel questions, Knov^ing when ejod 
how to probe anc knowing what kinds of questions to 
aik are related to tne content of tne disciplin& 
beiiig taugnt, Siniilarly, planning sequential expe- 
rienc-as fur students or devising teaching stratygles 
raquires content knowU..aye as well as knowledge of 
learninc L-rinc1plss or of cnild and adolescunt 
psycnolog> . 

l^jtiLt^m: i.jv/ dj yo^ rtj^pGnd to tho critic1si;i tfiat 
CSfE dnti -hunitinities^ that individuals ha^o their 
own stf'Q or ci^'t 0^ teaching and snould be able to 

C-Dinpetc3ncy-L asc^ programs can ba humanistic, but they 
may mot 5t. * just as the present programs can be hu- 
inanistlc, but nuy not be. The CBTE approach assumes 
that there's no one best teacliing style for all 
taachers, all studincs, and all situations; that 
teaciiers can Luild o.\ their own strengths in order 
to develop their best teiiChing style; and that conH 
fetency will ue n^easured at least partially in terms 
of student achievenent .. If the focfS is on student 
achievement rather than specific teacher competen- 
cies, teachers nave the chance to achieve goals in 
their own ways, as lone as they yet resultf. Compe- 
tency progranis that help teachers develop a series of 
specific teaching skills nelp them acquire a rnore 
varied and satisfyir.g teaching style, with a variety 
of skills at tneir caninand, r-lso, in a ccmpetency 
program stuGents 9en'3*'any hava more input than they 
do in mary ether progranis. They often help in deter-- 
fnining some of the goals to be achieved and the ways 
to achieve them, as well as in negotiating criteria 
for tneasuring success. 

LEARNING ASSUnPTIONS IN CBTE 

Question; l^lhat assumptions about learning underlie 
CBTE programs? 

m%t people working with these progran^.s think that 
learning Is proinoted when students have a clear 
knowledge of goals, are Involvea in their own educa- 
tional planning, and perceive learning experiences as 
relevant to their goals. Learning is faciliuated by 
reinforcement practice of skills after studying 
about them» quick feedback, and provisions for indi- 
vidual differences. There* s also an assumption that 
students are affected oy the models they observe', 
therefore, staff members need to model the behaviors 
das i red of prospective teachers , and conege programs 
should ,TOdel desirable learning systeifis. 

PRESERVrCE AND iiiSERVICE COMFETENCIES 

Question; Are there soine competencies that can be 
developed through preservlce training and others 
througn inservice? 

I have difficulty making such distinctions and so do 
teachers and administrators. In parti the difficul- 
ty lies with the need for many of the san-^e general 
coinpetencies to be demonstrated by both beginning 
teachers and experienced teachers. I think one way 
of differentiating is to focus on the number of com- 
petencies that we expect, rather than on the level of 
perfomiing one competency. For exairiple, we might 
limit the number of different kinds of discussion 
strategies or techniques that the beginning teacher 
should be aole to handle and then expect an inservtci 
teacher to add to that number. 
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CBTE AND EVALUATION 

Question- After the competencies nave been deter- 
mined, how are they ineasured? 

I think that the question of ineasurement and evalua- 
tion is one of the most crucial questions related to 
CBTE programs. Obviously, we can use testf of knowl- 
edge. We also need to use observational schemes to 
collect data on teacher and pupil behavior in the 
classroom. In addition, we can exafnine the products 
of teacinng by looking at pupil gruwtd in various 
areas, although many pecple raise questions about 
doing so. 

Question; Wfiat are soine of the questions involved in 
the relationship between COTE and jvaluatiDn? 

1 ) Can you set u j a minimum perforinance level regard- 
less of the topic caught, or regardless of the pupils 
taughti and then measure whether that bvel ha^ been 
actiieved? Is it ■^"air to measure perf ornianc'; in t^irms 
cf achievement of objectives by pupils? I thinK si- 
tuations differ so much and students di f f r - so niuch 
that there's a need for permitting the st dent teach- 
ers to negotiate indicators for su jcess with the co- 
operating teacher and the college supervisor, 

2) Do v^e have good instrunients formeasur ng some of 
the competencies? 

3) In how many situations and in what contexts must 
competency be demonstrated? (In different grade 
levels? In different content areas? In different 
types of schools?) 

4) How many samples of teacher behavior are necessary 
in order to judge whether a teacher 1s competent? 
5} Who's going to do the evaluating? Can we train 
college supervisors and cooperating teachers to use 
fairly complicated observational schemes? 

THE LIMITATIONS OF CBTE 

Question: What limitations do you see in the 
eompetency-based progranis? 

Some critics think that its focus will result in 
behavior that is non-adaptive. They feel that CBTE 
will develop teachers who only follow recipes and 
who, consequently 5 lack the philosophical and theo- 
retical base for change and flexible response. I 
don't think this has to be true. Some competency 
p; ugrams focus on encouraging teachers to use a 
clii^'cal problem-solving approach to instruction. A 
program can ask teachers to develop a rationale for 
teaching, so that they are acting pur pose fully, One 
criticism that I make of sofne programs is that prior 
to the student teaching experience there is too much 
attention given to independent learning. Some people 
almost equate competency programs to independent 
study packages. I think that's a mistake. One of 
the greatest objections to competency programs 1s 
that good ones are more expensive than o^^dBr programs. 
However 3 the need for certifying '■competent'* teachers 
is particularly important in an age when schools are 
hiring so few. One way cf getting change in schools 
is to produce new teachers who can oecome chi -ge 
agents. 

Question: After considering some of the possible 
limitations, do you still think that CBTE Is worth 
developing atn^d ImpierTietnting? 

Yes, I was a non-believer for a long time. Howeverj 
after reading in the field, looking at prograrrts, and 
trying to examine their potential, I'm convinced that 
the possible advantages outweigh the possible limita- 
tions* I think CBTE can give impetus to curriculum 
developnient-'Something badly needed at the college 
level. To carefully identify goals and make changas 
in an entire program otter more promise than to at- 
tempt piecemeal changes in separate couries. 

2 



ERIC mcmENTs 

In writing this isiiue of L;. ;;^. / 
, found cheiL very little 
has been written abput Sncis]' 
Studliis Co;:ipy tyncj-Ddsad Teacher 
Education. Uc? urge those readiars 
who rid'^e v-rittfen dDout this tupic 
to Sfriu JS ciocijidents for entry 
intc the iRlC sysien. ierid cjr- 
rent, non-copyriynitK'i :oui-SQ 
descriptions, e-xptir iKiental matti- 
rials, classrocni rtstdrch, and :on- 
feryncB research papers sbuut CbTE 

DOuluers Colorado d030r. 

UOCuKLhTS 

Tn^ UQcuinents abstractea uelo,^ d^^e 
avai labia fron LiuRS , Computer 
ilicrorilin Intarnd^lona I Corpora- 
tior^, P.O. bor i:=u, Arllngtor', 
Virginia unless ctherwlse 

noted. Microficne is 5.75 for the 
first 479 document pages and an 
extra iJ5 for each additional ^fo 
pages. Hardcopy is 51-50 for 1-25 
pages, $K ^jb for 20-5G pages, 
S3J[j for 51 -7b pagei. U'/dO fur 
7C-1U0 pacfes , and an e>cra SI, 20 
for each adcitional 2D pages. Ua 
Suggest you refer to ttie conplete 
abstract in 'n raa^^Jir^..^, 

oefore ordering, 

A Task Force sponsored by the 
Minnesota uepartnient of Education 
has studied prog rams which lead to 
the certification of social studies 
teacners. It has developed a ser- 
ies of helpful napers on COTE that 
are identificy in ERIC bv the fol- 
lowing lU numbers: ED 081 667, 
ED m 66b, ED Ool €69. and ED 
Qt.] 670. 

These four papers are available 
free *jpon request from Roger 
Wanyen, Social Stmales Coordinator, 
Hi.nnesota Dapartment of Education, 
Capitol Square. Dull ding 649, 550 
Cedar Street, St. iPauU Minnesota 
55101. They are abstracted below. 

tu 08? 6G7. A Cor- ez^naij'-kwa^ 

Studies :rGa(jh^rs/ St, Paul, 1973, 
60 pp. This position paper in- 
cludes the rattonale for a 
competency- based certi fi cat son 
prograni and an analysis, including 
guidelines related to the specific 
areas of conipetencles to be 
developed, 

ED CSl 6GS. JoaiaL. StiidiKiS leajrwr 

arid Frc;^€sianaL mlations Comve^ 
tmuim. St. Paul , 1973, 26 pp* 
This paper focuses on comniunity- 
specific goals for students in tLe 
cognitive and af^dctive domains and 
in skill development. It also lists 
those teacher behaviors and compe- 
ttncles in the classroom or in 
other teaching situations which 
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would facilitate pupil learning of 
fedch outcQine. 

ED OHl :JojLU nuiUi^i} Tca^hcp 

^of% cui'>ijiaj: The Af:'€ativQ Avca. 
St." Paul , 1973, 54 pp. Identify- 
ing 'social studies outcoiiies 1n tre 
affective area, this paper lists 
yoals for student cittltudinal change 
and Incluues detailed suggestions 
for spocific teacher be^raviors i n- 
dicutivfi gf the desired outcomes 
rind for reDresentati ve teacher cofiH 
peiencies necessary for making 
pronress in achieving pupil goals, 

lP Ool 670, ,'t)^i.:l ^tudun icijiahcp 

St, Paul , 1973, 65 pp, Thi s re- 
port identifies desired goals in 
the cognitive domain fjr'soLial 
studies ^ducacion. nepresentati ve 
tOfixher cornpetencis'^ and behaviors 
useful for helping pupils progress 
tcwfi:':! the:e goals are also listed. 



ED 033 121 . m pi^^!-:>L:c-b,AU^:l 

jfid dui^j'c-fCij i/ij' .yij^c •paction for 
i::di<aatom. Canf.ecticut CoiTrnission 
fur Higher EducaMoR, Hartford. 
New Haven Founaation,, Augusl: ig?3. 
37 pp. A selected annotated bib- 
liograph^^ of publ icatinns and Infor- 
mation sources related to 
perfomiance-based teacher education 
(PBT^). This Qdcuinent is divided 
into sfx sections: ^tneral riTate" 
rials about PBTE, performanc& cri- 
teria and evaluatinn procedureF. 
(Group A: general materials and 
sawiple lists) 5 PBTE program aevel- 
opment programs in operaticn^ PBTE 
activities in various states; pyb- 
llcations lists and bibliographies; 
and newsletters relating to PBTE. 
Included in each citation are price 
Inforniation and availability. 

ED QS4 651, n:HIC Ab^ti^aa ts : A 

..m CcrjpeteKcjj-ba&^d Bvaluavion of 
d:-:iumti,^^ ..il Stuff, Aneri can ^sso- 
elation of school Administrators^ 
Wa?hington, D. C. iiational Acadeiiy 
for School Executives, Oregon Uni- 
versity, Eugene. ERIC Clearing- 
house on Educational Management, 
1 973. 21 pp. Key terms used In 
compiling this ccHect1on are 
AMniBzmcop EmtaaHoyu t:va2ua- 
^ion Cz'iteria, Eva'-mtian I'Mtkods^ 
and T^aah^ip EvcxUiat iotu This doc-^ 
unient includes matenals defining 
competency-based evaluation, re- 
ports on specific techniques and 
models of campetency-based evalua- 
tion, and bibliographies of related 
materials , 

ED 090 199. The pevelapfrmit and 
EffeavivmeBs of Competmiay-^bamd 
Tmah&r* Eduaatim Pwgi^cms £n 
Emerging InatituHonB. By Hoyvard 
M. Fortney and Freda C. Judges 
Consortium of Southern Colleges for 



Teacher Educations Durham, 
May 1973, 342 pp. The Consortium 
of Southern Colleges for Teacher 
Education is a group of ten 
"developing** colleges that assist 
each other in the development of 
performance-based teacher educa- 
tion progranis. The document is a 
final report of a research project 
and studies tne consortium's goals 
which are (a) to design, develop, 
implement, and evaluate competency- 
bpsed teacher educations at con- 
sortium schools; (b) to improve 
the con sort i urn' s organization and 
services; (c) to provide program 
sites for der.'onstrations; and (d) 
to compare modular trained teacher 
education students with tradition- 
ally trained teacher education 
students, 

ED 09 1 385, Touco'd a nGssaroh 

ba^ed Teaaher Edma^ion. By Luis 
Laosa. Paper prepared for the 
Ameri^can Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Multicultural 
Educati on/Competency-based Teacher 
Education, May 1974, 21 pp. This 
paper presents criteria for devel- 
oping an adequate mu IticuUural 
CBTE program. For Instance, in 
order to avoid stifling or rigidi- 
fying culturil evolution, models 
of CBTE programs niust be deveiOped 
wnich are based on a conceptual iza= 
tion of culture that s not static, 
but continually eyolving. Models 
must show a sensitivity to the 
possibility that CBTE is antitheti- 
cal to tne values of certain 
cultural-linguistics in the United 
States, 

JOURNAL ARTICLES 

The following articles on CBTE were 
annotated in the Current indejc to 
Journals in Ed.iOatzon-. The reader 
should refer to the appropriate 
journals at their local library for 
the articles listed below. 

EJ OPO 255, ''Developing Perfor- 
mance Objectives in Social Studies 
In Michigan." R. L, Trezise, 
aoal2l Eduaation^ vol. 38, pp, 24- 
29, January 1974, Objectives pro- 
vide a model for what stydents 
should be able to do as a result 
of the social studies program, 

039 391 . "National Comission 
on Performance-based Education." 
PJii D&lta liippan^ vol. 55, no. 5, 
pp. 296-298, January 1974. This 
entire January issue addresses 
CBTE. Other titles include "CBTE: 
The Ayes of Texas^" "CBTEi The 
Nays of Texas "The Chanqing Base 
of CBTE," "Some Measurement Issues 
in CBTE," and "Three Stages in the 
Development of CBTE," 
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ri'OvU.f':j, i-i^i ,u Robert HoustQil dnd 

Robert Howsai!!, eds\ Ctpcayo: Scionco Research 
Associates, 1972. S3. 95, softcovor. 182 pp, 
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and RoDert Hovvsanu is the result of o conference held 
in Houston, Texas, in the sprlny of 1971. Approxi - 
[■lately 180 educators from ttie Unites Stdtes and 
Ctinada canio together to exploro, dFVplop, and Ghtire 
twe-ir ideas and concerns relaCed to cOiiipetoncy-bdSOiJ 
teacher education. The contributing authors includu 
Theodore Andrews , J. Briice Uurkt^, Richcird W, Burn?, 
Stephen P. Holowenzak, W. Robert Houston, Robort 
Howsair, Howard Jones, Frederick J. McDonald, Allen 
Schmieder, and Willi ad L, Snith, 

In criapter one, the authors attempt to define 
competency-basec^ teacher education. They soeak of an 
individual i:!ed rrcyrain, how ensphasis is placoa on 
exit rather than entr'ance requirements, and the cur- 
rent status 0^ coinpetency-based progrants. Chapter 
two looks at explicit objectives. l>hat issues sur- 
round the concept of objectives in teacher oduca ti on ? 
What problems exist in the developnient and use of ob- 
jectives? What progress is being made in their use? 
And whnt are the future prospectsT 

J. nruce Burke begins chapter three by saying that 
"the traditional curriculun imposes constants of 
instruction, assignments * and tirne requi renients; the 
achievement of students is the variable. In the 
conipe ten cy "based curriculum, the constant is student 
achievement while variability of instruction, assign- 
ments, and time is permitted and even encourayed." 

In the midst of the CBTE controversy Is the question 
of evaluating teacher behavior. Frederick J. HcDonald, 
1n chapter four, says this area lacks an instrument 
with which to measure teacher behavior. The idea of 
a consortia is proposed by Allen bchmeder and Stephen 
Holowenzake This* they say, could be the most power- 
ful instrument for educational change and improvefnent. 



As Howard U Jones looks at CBTE Implementation in 
chapter six, he cites progreSL but also warns tnat 
the problenis of implementing such programs must be 
realized. "In soi^e cases recofmiendations are offered 
for solutions to implementation problems, solutions 
that seeni to have worked in prototype trials at 
several teacher-education institutions thus far. In 
other cases questions are rais^sd that to this point 
have escaped satisfactory solutions." Perhaps une of 
the most cnorny unsolved issues is the assignnient of 
grades to the trainee. 

Writing In chapter seven, Theodore Andrews talks about 
certifi ^tion. "If there are good reasons for 
competency-based education, then it seems reasonable 
to-establish a competency-based certification policy 
that will support it and stimulate the development of 
others." Mr, Andrews cites what he terms inapDi^cpru^i^ 
answers to the question of certification: "(ll fed- 
eral money is available, (2) it's only a slight ad- 
justment from what we are doing now, and (3) other 
states are doing it." Some of the more positive rea- 
sons he says are "(1 } to improve teacher education, 
(2) to improve learning opportunities for children, 
and (3) to provide a means for making significant 
changis in all aspects of education, 

In the final chapter, William Smith dwells upon a ^ 
very Important point--pf1ori ties , What should come 



first? Perhaps a pooling nf the great and varied 
talents availdble, followed by a national issessment 
of the Issues, problems, progressi and prospects of 
thy whole movt^nient. 

This book will not solve the problems cjnfrorting 
CQmpetency-based teacher education, but H at lenst 
gives some Insight into those that mu?t ba solved if 
CBTE is to becoiiio a reality, Therefcre, it is useful 
to anygrio thinking about institutinr such a urogram, 

--^Lu^ ler Ford 
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rrr:^ y^j n-io>i ro^Tj, Jonn Fftman. Education Infor- 
i:;ation Center * Rhode Island Cepartment of Education; 
E'Tovidence, February 1974, The purposes of this 
brief overview are: 

1. to define major cenvis and ?q revievj basic 
differences between tradi clonal approaches 
to teacher education and csrti +^i cation and 
CBTE and certification, 

2. to consider the tractors favoring the devel- 
opment of CBTE/C£C, 

3. to discuss the interrelationship between 
CBTE and CBC, 

4. to review national and state actions in 
CDC as exemplified by selected states, and 

5. to list and briefly describe a few o^ the 
comprenensi ve CBTE programs. 

This booklet is available free upon request. 

The tDUdv d/ CDn!p£te}^a J -shaded T^aohi^r EduoaHoK. 
Benjamin Rosner, Boston; Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1 972. $10.25, }iard:over. Based on the findings of 
the Committee on ilatlonal Program Priorities in 
Teacher Education, this study looks at five USOE pro- 
grams in planning and development activities. The 
findings of this coniniittee suggest a five-year pro- 
gram development plan, including personnel training 
labs, instructional materials * and career development. 

Bajploring Comp&tomij-bas6d EduGaticn. W. Robert 
Houston.^ Berkeley,' California: McCutchan Publishing 
Corporation, 1974. $9.50, hardcover. This book con- 
sists of an analytical eK^mi nation of various critics 
and advocates who are leaders in the competency move- 
ment. It speculates on the meaning of CBE^ considers 
major issues involved in implementation, outlines 
several alternative designs, and considers the basic 
dimensions of assessfrient and evaluation. 



I'hd 1 1 i au 1 1 w 'a I Eduaa t i on thro ug h Canp ete nQy^ha sed 
Taaahsr Eduaation. William A. Hunter, ed^ American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) , 
Washington, D, C, . 1974, $6.00, softcover. The 
project reported in this book was perfonried with a 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education and one from 
the University of Toledo, through the teacher corps, 
and subcontracted to AACTE. It is an initial effort 
to identify teacher competencies needed by all those 
who teach students in a culturally-diverse society. 



Looking At CorniJetenaij-baBsd Tmah&y^ Edxicatim 
was prepared by Bonny Cochran, Luther Ford, 
and Georglanna Simon, Teacher Associates for 
the Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. 
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IMTERVIEWi DAM DIETERICH 



This issue's interview Is with Danisl J. Dieterich, 
Chainnan of the Committee on Public Doublespeak of 
the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE). 
The Coffiiiittee was founded in 1971 with the Councirs 
passage of two resolutions: 

U>L D%s)^WK£.'3t a?id^ InhwuanB Usau of Latigimije 
Essotimd^ That the National Council of Teachers of 
English find means to study dishonest and inhumane 
'JS8S of language and literature by advertisers^ to 
bring offenses to public attention, and to propose 
classroom techniques for preparing children to cope 
with commercial propaganda. 
CM the ^elaticn of LangmgiS of Fiwlio Pol-iay 
Resolved J That the HatiQnal Council of Teachers of 
English find means to study the relation of language 
to public policy, to keep track of, publicize* and" 
combat semantic distortion by public officials, 
candidates for office, political conTnentators* and 
all those who transmit through the mass media. 

Obviously, these are concerns of social studies as 
v^all as English teachers and this is an area in which 
social studies, English^ and other teachers could well 
cooperate. In facts a numbar of soci-jl studies people 
are already Involved with the Comriit'.ae. We thought 
Lcoking At,,, readers would like to haar more about 
doublespeak and the work of the ConTTrittee, Karen 
Uiley, ERIC/ChESS editor, asked Dieterich to tell us 
about public doublespeak. 

Wiley: What exactly IS pMia doiibl0&psak--&r\d what 
is NOT pi^Ha daubl&Bpeak? 

^-"-"-.erlchi Part of It is easy: pi^lia refers to the 
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communication through the mas r media. Now, th^ hard 
part: what is doi4bt&Bp^3ak? Accord':ng to the resolu- 
tions passed by NCTE, it is inhumana and dishonest 
use of languages-deception^ dishonesty, semantic dis- 
tort ion. All these are aspects of cuub las peak, but I 
don't really think we have a decent definition for 1t 
yet. I can say what doublespeak does not Include- 
It's not the study of granimatlcal errors, of diagram- 
ing* of word choice per se. It's not even really the 
study of euphemlsni, though euphemism can play a part 
in doublespeak, depending on context and situation. 
For Instance, we are not out to say* "Eyphemisins are 
bad so don't use thein." Also, we're not trying to 
push an ethical schema on anybody. Rather, what we 
are trying to do when focusing on doublespeak is to 
analyze the way language relates to people and to 
society. What we are saying is, "Here are some tools 
that people can use to analyze any group's language-- 
to cut through it, to get down to the bare bones some- 
how, to see what's being done with that language," 



The ^ Committee on Public Doublespeak gave its an- 
nual Doiiblaspeak Award in the category of "mis- 
use of eupiiemisnis" to Colonel Opfer of the U,S, 
Air Force, who told reporters in Cambodia, "You 
always write it's bombing, bombing, bombing. 
It's at bombing! It's air support." 
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Wilfcy: Some critics of current language usage seem to 
be trying to put a straitjacket on the language. For 
instance, they criticize all uses of slang and 
neologisms, seemingly not wanting the language to 
change at all. Isn't that going too far? 

Dieterich: There is a diversity of opinions about 
language misuse. I don't go along with several 
people I have heard recently who say that there is 
one proper way of saying things and that anyone who 
varies is wrong, I am not trying to put that kind of 
straltjacket on people. Some people are worried the 
language Is being hurt through public misuses such as 
Improper grammar. I'm not too worried about the suf- 
fering that language 1s going through^ Vm worried 
about the suffering that people are going through 
because of misuse of language, I don't care 1f some- 
one says "ain't." What I care about is the language 
techn1cian--a communications expert--who spends six 
weeks constructing a 60-second message aimed at get- 
ting seven-year-old children to do something they 
wouldn't normally do* and the children don-t even 
know why they do it or how to deal with the message 
they receive 1 It is not a matter of sloppiness on 
the part of the communications expert; it is a matter 
of extreme finesse*- that's my concern. The use of 
language is becoming more sophlstlcatid; people are 
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using 1t with much greater skill than iver before. 
Tc answer j^our question then--what is fair game for 
tiie conmnttee's criticisrn?--1t Is the misuse of pub- 
lic language to persuade IndividualSi as consumers or 
citizens, to make judgments on the basis of insuf- 
ficent or incorrect inforniation. 

Wiley: Why should anyone be concerned about misuse 
of language? Why shouldn't people be able to say 
whatever they want, however they want to say it? 

Dieterich: People ctn, do, and should be able to say 
wnatever they want to say, however they want to say 
it. But, people shoula also be able to recognize and 
dt^^al with the misuse of language. We use language in 
order to control our fellow human beings. I am out 
to give people the critical j:hinking skills they need 
in order to recognize the ways in which they are 
being controlled. Then chey can either accept the 
control or reject it* as they see fit. I'm not try- 
ing tn tell people how they should talk--only how 
they slioul d li sten . 

Wiiey: Searching for examples of public doublespeak 
can be a lot of fun and can give us some* good chuck- 
les. But aren't there some deeper issuGS involved? 

Dieterich: One of the prime issues is the public's 
right to know the truth about the people they elect 
to office. People have got to have jTce aaa^ss to 
information in a defnocracyi but that isn't enough. 
Tney also have to be able to analyse the information 
they receive. A second issue stems from our need as 
a capitalistic society to have access to Information 
about the products we buy. We have to buy wisely and 
intelligently, but we don't. The reason we don't is 
we can't. We can't because we don't have the tools 
to analyze th^ lanyuago that is being used on us. 
Not only verbal language, but the other symbol sys- 
tems which are involved, such as color and music. We 
dcn't know what's happening to us in a coniiiercial . 
We say we don't listen to coinmercials , but in fact we 
do. And we make purchases based on cofiinereial s-- 
otherwise industry wouldn't spend SZ6 billion a year 
making theiii! 



ERIC is not inmune to doublespeak: in the lat- 
est version of the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors, 
under the tenii POVERTY readers are advised to 
"use Elconomic Di sadvantagement. " 



Wiley: Wfiat are the major analytic tools around 
which a course on doublespeak might be built? 

Uieterich: There are several tools, including the 
rhetorical, tfie general semantics, and the linguistic 
approaches. Social studies teachers may be familiar 
with the traditional ivwtai^iaal appiwah. It is re- 
flected in the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
franiework, which identifies seven techniques used in 
propaganda— "band wagon." "glittering generalities," 
and so oiu Hugh Rank (a member of the Committee) is 
trying to up-date this approach by developing a dif- 
ferent set of analytic criteria. He has drawn up a 
four-part pattern. When people try to persuade oth- 
ers they tend to do one or more of four things; they 
tend to exaggerate their own good points, to exag- 
gerate their opponents' bad points, to downplay their 
own bad points, and/or to downplay their opponents' 
good points. That is the basic framework. From that 
you get into the complexities. Some sections of 
Rank's approach are available already from the Com= 
mittee. The ri&nsmt ommHoa approach is founded on 
the theory that the relationship between language and 
reality is somewhat like the relationship between map 
and territory. When people begin mistaking the map 
Q r the teirritory, they are in big trouble. All sorts 
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of complexi ties are derived from that one little 
siinile* S. I, Hayakawa's Language in Thought and 
Aation describes this approach and the International 
Society for General Semantics, based in San Francisco, 
distributes a number of other reading materials on it. 
The linguwHa ms-tlwd is an analysis of the way that 
language works in society. Julie Stanley, another 
member" of the Coninitteei has written several papers 
on this approach which are available through the Com- 
mittee. They analyze the way that linguistic construc- 
tion can be used to hide meaning. For instance ^ how 
do you make an unflattering statement about someune 
without taking the responsibility for having made it? 
Well, you can say, for instance, "This person seems 
to be dishonest." And what does "seems to be" mean? 
What it really means is "it seems to me," but •'seems 
to be" diffuses the responsibility for the statement. 
The linguistic approach examines such aspects of 
language as syntax and word choice. 



The Vietnam War "was conducted not in secret, but 
in Jargon." --Henry Fairlie, "The Language of 
PoliticSj" Attmtio, January 1975. 



Wiley: What are some learning activities that could 
be used by a teacher or team of teachers? 

Dieterich: One thing students and teachers could do 
is evaluate advertising. They can transcrifae televi- 
sion or radio coiirnercials or take ads out of magazines 
and newspapers and then see if they can find any posi- 
tive claims in them: what is it that makes this pro- 
duct different from every other? They will find out, 
not surprisingly, that usually there isn't anything 
that makes one product different from any other. When 
they do find a positive claim, they can sit down and 
test it themselves. Sometimes this will require a 
laboratory, but ordinarily a high school or college 
student would have no difficulty 1n verifying or dis- 
proving it without special equipment. They could 
analyze sexist language. Again * they look at mass 
media and see the way that the sexes are referred to. 
Are they dealt with identically? Are different vocab- 
ularies used? What are the connotations of the dif- 
ferent words used to describe men and women? In a 
similar vein, they could analyze military language— 
not beginning with the assumption that the military is 
either good or bad but studying the particular and 
peculiar nature of military language* What Is the sub- 
ject matter of military language? Does that give us 
sofne indication of why military language is the way it 
is? The main thing, of course, in this area would be 
euphemism* What euphemisms are used? Why are they 
used? How are they used? Another kind of activity 
would be studying the role of the Federal Communi ca- 
tions Comniission in regard to the mass media. What 
does it do? Who is on it? Whose interests do its 
members protect? These are just a few examples of 
learning activities* 



COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOUBLESPEAK 

The Cominittie has a regularly published newsletter, 
offers a number of publications for teachers, has a 
number of other publications "in the works," and 
provides a variety of serviceSs such as conducting 
workshops and suggesting speakers* It is housed at 
the headquarters for the National Council of Teachers 
of English (wherein is also housed the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Reading and Communication Skills), For more 
information I write the Comnlttee at 1111 Kenyon Road, 
Urbana, Illinois 61B01 , 
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ERIC DOCUMENTS 



The documents abstracted below are 
avanable froni the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS), Coiii- 
puter Microfllni International Corp. 
P.O. Box ISO, Arlington, Virginia 
22210, unless otherwise noted 
Microflcht (MF) and hardcopy (HC) 
prices are given for each document. 
We suggest you refer to the corTi- 
plete abstract in Reuoujma in Edu- 
^atL:jn before ordering. 

EU 084 563. The kznjmjo of Par- 
uu.idunu English i VDcabulary; 
q1 14,-605 authorizea course of in- 
struction for the Qui nines ter Pro= 
gram. By Irvin Goff. Dade County 
Public Schools, mmi , Fla., 1972 
EURS Price: MF^SO. 75, HC-Sl, 50, 
plus postage. 

Developed as a high school unit, 
this guide provides the teacher 
with strategies for the study of 
speakers or writers as persuaders; 
the identification of the logicc^l 
and psychological tools of per- 
suasion; the exainination of levels 
of abstraction; the techniques of 
propaganda; and the effective forces 
in advertising, The subject matter 
includes {1) identification of de- 
vices used by propagandists and 
evaluation of their effectiveness; 
(2) evaluation of news in the mass 
niedia; (3) evaluation of adverti si ng 
in the mass rr,edia, including anal- 
ysis of techniques and identifica- 
tion of appeals; and (4) instruct 
tion and practice in the use of per- 
suasion. The guide is arranged by 



perforRiance objectives with suggost^ 
ed teaching strategies listed under 
each objective. A listing of stu« 
dent and teacher resources is 
provided. 

, ED 069 OOB. Politiaal matoria of 
OiiP T-unQB, edited by James W.= 
Chesebro and John F. Cragon. Stu- 
deiit Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1971. EDRS Price- HC- 
$1 .S5i plus postage. 

This student-published quarterly 
journal is a forum for student 
thought on contemporary issues In 
rhetoric and coiimuni cation. This 
issue focuses on the "Political 
Rhetoric of Our Times," The arti- 
cles in this issue focus on the 
following topics^ appl ication of 
fantasj thefTies to individual role 
Identification in the smali group 
setting; an analysis of the use of 
the "Cold^War Phantasy'* themes that 
Johnson and Goldwater identified 
with in their ]964 presidential 
campaigns; examination of President 
Nixon's rhetoric of withdrawal; and 
investigation of the rhetorical 
strategies of radical moviment 
groups, such as the "Political Rev- 
olutionary," "Cultural Revolution- 
ary," "Superstar," "Urban Guerilla," 
and "PdH tical Anarchist." 

ED 094 063. Lmgmge and Soaial 
Pmblems, by Murray Edelman. Wis- 
consin Uni\^., Madison, Inst, for 
Research on Poverty, 1974. Paper 
present3d as part of symposium 
dedicating new Foreign Languages 
Building (Unlversi ty of Illinois at 
Chanipaign-Urbana, April 5, 1974), 



^ EDRS Price: MF-$0.75. HC-$1 .85, 
plus postage. 

The language in which we discuss 
public issues and public officials 
subtly evokes problematic beliefs 
about the nature of social problenis- 
their causes, their seriousness, 
our success or failure in coping 
with them, which of their aspects 
are remediable, which cannot be 
changed, and what Impact they have 
on which groups of people, Social 
cues rather than rigorous analysis 
also evoke widespread beliefs about 
which authorities are competent to 
deal with particular problems and 
the levels of merit and competence 
of various groups of people. Indi- 
viduals often acquire conflicting 
cognitive structures regarding con- 
troversial probleiTis. One such pat- 
tern of political myth typically 
defines authorities as competent, 
those who suffer from the problem 
as themselves responsible for their 
troubles, and the political system 
as sound. The alternative pattern 
depicts authorities as supportive 
of elites, those who suffer from 
the problem as victims, and the 
system as exploitative, A met- 
onymic or metaphoric reference to 
any theme in such a pattern of be- 
liefs evokes the entire structure; 
and syntactic forms can also evoke 
belief patterns, The fact that a 
conflicting set of beliefs is also 
present in the culture and in the 
mind helps people to live with their 
ambivalence and to accept public 
policies they do not like. 



SOME BASSC BOOKS 
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Haig Bosiflajian. rhe Langt4aifs of Oppremion. Public 
Affa1rs_ Press (1 975, $4.50). If you 're Interested 
in the language of white racism, of sexisnu of 
Indian derision, of the military, try this book. 

Robert Cirino. Power to Prnvsmde: Mass M^dla apd 
th^ Bantam Books (1974, $1.25). A textbook, 

geared to the secondary school leveU for teaching 
analysis of the way the mass media persuade people. 

S. I. Hayakawa. I^ncjuage %n Thought and AoHcn. 3rd 
ed. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich (1972, S4.95). Pre- 
sentation cf the general semantics approach. 

mii CommittF^e on Public Doublespeak. DoiSU^ipsak 
and IdBoU^y in Ads: A Kit for rmah^p^. National 
Council of Teachers of English (1 974, $1.00). Some 
ideas to help teachers get started, 

George Orwell. "Politics and the English Language" 
in A CclleQtion of E&mys by George OjwU. ' 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich ( 1970, $2.45), A fore- 
runner of today's doublespeak critique, 

George Orwell. New Aner lean Library (1971, 

$.95). The "classic" novel in which Orwell coined 
the term doi^iethink, from whence came the MCTE 
Commi ttee 's dDmmpeak. 

^ B 



Vance Packard, tJw Hidden Psmmdera. Pocketbooks 
(1957, $.95), An "oldie but goodie" on advertising, 

Neil Postman, Charles Welngartner, and Terry Moran, 
eds, Langmge in Amer-iaa. Pegasus (1970, $1,75), 
Essays responding to the question, "To what extent 
is the language of pol iti cs/advertislng/psycho- 
therapy/educat1on/bureaucracy/etc, facilitating or 
impeding our chances of survival?" 

Hugh Rank, ed^ Langmge and Publia Paliay, National 
Council of Teachers of English (1974, $4.95). 
Statements from a variety'of sources on the misuse 
of language, 

Uavid Wise, The PoUtiaa of Lying: Gpv&ivmmt 
Deaeptton, Seareay^ and Power. Random House (1973, 
$1.95). Traces government deception and secrecy 
under four administrations, two from each major 
party. 



Will we ever forget the press conference at 
which Ron Zelgler, then press secretary to 
President Ni)Con, declared all previous state- 
ments Issued by the President on the subject of 
Watergate to be "Inoperative"? 
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LEARNING ACTIVmES 



Cartoons 

Political and editorial cartoons frequently illustrate 
the gap between a doublispeak statement and more ac- 
curate reality. Often this is done by showing the 
situation graphically froin the point of view of the 
person or groups who are acted upon^ while making part 
or all of the caption be the doublespeak statement-- 
the statement of the person who Is the aator, For ex- 
ample, a cartoon entitled "Urban Renewal ^ Negro Re- 
movaT' shows large numbers of blacks being carried off 
In pickup trucks to make way for the wrecking crews. 
Select several editorial cartoons to Illustrate this 
technique, then instruct the students to search for 
more examples of how doublaspeak can be deflated 
through cartoons. Discuss what purposes or points of 
emphasis can be served by a choice of a particular 
language style. Why would one person prefer to uss 
doubleEpaak and another the .iiore graphic language or 
representation? Are powerful or powerless people more 
likeo to use df^ublespeak? What motive does the car- 
toonist have in exposing the dichotomy between the 
two different messages? 

Charades 

Collect three or four examples of doublespeak and se- 
lect several students to act them out as charades for 
the rest of the class to figure out. Make sure the 
students you have selected know what the example re- 
ally does mean. Probably it will be very difficult 
for the guessing students to figure out the actual 
quotations or statements , and they will complain that 
the game of charades should not be that difficult. 
After the charades have been performed, debrief the 
experience Discuss with the students why it was so 
hard to figure out the charades. Was it because the 
words are almost meaningless, or quite widely sepa- 
rated from the actions they really imply? 



BOOK REVIEW 
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Th& Analysis of Puhlia rssUBS Pragixm. James P. 
Shaver and A. Guy Larklns. Boston: Houghton-Miffnn 
Company, 1973, 

ThB Analysia of B^Ua Issuea Fi^ogrmn (API) is an 
interdisciplinary curriculum for students in grades 
nine through twelve. Included in the materials are a 
44Z-page student texts PBaiBion Maki7ig in a Demoomay 
($4.80)-, a comprehensive 420-page teacher's guide, 
InBtimator'B Mmaual^' Anatij3i3 of MUa Isama 
($8.97); an audiovisual kit containing three color 
films trips, five cassette tape recordings, and 49 
transparencies ($64.50)i plus tests and homework as- 
signments ($27.00). Complementing the program are 
seven problem booklets ($L6S each) that are aceom' 
panied by teacher's guides ($.60 each). The booklits 
provide opportunities to put into practice the skills 
acquired using the text. Among the topics considered 
in the booklets are the environment, riots of the 
1960s, women's rights, students' rights, the American 
Indian, and relations between the police and Blacks. 

API 1s essentially a program designed to encourage 
and teach reflective thinking. Like other programs 
of this kind, techniques of propaganda analysis and 
the scientific method are enfiployed, H^ever, because 
the content focus is on the analysis of public issues, 
the typical "critical thinking" model has been ex- 
O ided to include value clarification and careful y 



consideration of the consequences of bias, value con- 
flict, differing frames of reftrence, stereotyping* 
and emotionally loaded language, Furthermori, the 
students are actively involved in the process of 
decision making and, from their involvement, gam an 
understanding of how language affects reactions and 
behavior. 

The entire program is pertinent to the problem of 
public doublespeak, and portions deal with it direct- 
ly, A brief overview of the concepts that the deveN 
opers consider basic to reflective thinking 1llus» 
trates this. The teacher's guide contains an Outline 
of Concepts. Its first section presents concepts 
that deal with the individual' s need for predicta- 
biiny and order in the world. These needs are re- 
lat'id to perceptual sets, predispositions, frames of 
reference, and the ways in which discrepant messages 
are processed. Language impinges on all these phe- 
nornena. Thus, the processeSi the extent, and the 
consequences of such impingement are carefully exam- 
ined. The next section of the Outline includes se- 
mantic concepts such as the nature of words, the re- 
lationship of language to thinking, and the positive 
and the negative role language plays in thinking and 
conmiuni cation. 

The third part of the Outline deals with three types 
of disputes that may occur during examination of pub- 
lic issues and introduces those concepts and tech- 
niques considered appropriate and ethical for handling 
each. One type of dispute may arise over the nature 
of words. This demands a recognition that word mean- 
ings are conventions and that there Is no natural re- 
lationship between any word and that to which It re- 
fers. The two other types of disputes are those that 
occur because facts cannot be agreed upon and those 
that occur because value premises are In conflict. 
Techniques of data-gathering, verification, and value 
clarification are stressed as appropriate means for 
handling differences of opinion. 
Students who use these materials should be better 
equipped to analyze and make decisions about public 
issues. In addition, the skills which the program 
teaches can be used to enhance reflective thinking in 
all areas--public and private. The program offers an 
exemplary model with which to attack doublespeak. 



PP.OPAGANDA GAME 



The Propaganda Game is designed to promote clear 
thinking by requiring its players to become aware of 
specific techniques used in Illogical thinking. 
Players are given examples of illogical and manipu- 
lated language drawn from advertisements, political 
speeches, and other types of everyday communications. 
Over 100 examples are provided; others can be ob- 
tained from magazines, public records, and such 
sources. Players must Identify the technique em- 
ployed In each eKample. A list of 55 techniques of 
abusing logic Is provided with the game. It includes, 
among others, techniques of self-deception (such as 
prejudice and wishful thinking) i of language (such as 
metaphor and shift of meaning), and of maneuver (such 
as leading questions and victory by definition), 
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purpose 

■.v. H PuDlishau to let J'Tiqw wniJt .'<■• ^now 

dbQyt tin {3!^tjryinvj topic Gf intsrtat or Lu^'rtnt cuncurn 

to j1 gfiieiitti ry iinU secondary Socij] stuUifeS teachers. 
rt't'4 attiirdn, aro a "cl'jdri nynause. " We selyct, 
abStrdtt, dfid inJex current hdrO'to-gbtfii n docunient'?; 
for ^ii* '.i^i,.', (RIL) ond current pHriudl- 

Cal articles for ..^rr- \' 'kU^' ^- ' a". ^^^ ^ ^ 
iCI^L). Also, wo cuiuni "igrj or prepare sof^iul 
5t;jy1d^ rrjctical juiiJ.incu uiii^Qf^ ^ i ntorpfu t1 
eeiMfrs, drid referynce tuuls when ndod* HterdCurrj, qfiQ 
practice warrdnt^ In the process of doinfj this work 
we yet Eirouna, tdjk wi th nidfiy peapl«i tr.rr.jghout the 
country, have- (rany vif.ittirfj, and ruceivt n.iny letters* 
a f ;U tfj 1 y pna n^i i:a lis f u r 1 n f 0 nna 1 1 0 ri j h 0 u t w n Q is 
doiri'j What, onil wnat Is the Idtesc (activity on a 
topic. BeffJre enou^;.i theory^ practicej gr ii^tdriaU 
have cry 5 ta 1 1 i ^e-J or surfaced lo warrdfU a practical 
guid£inc& paper, we nope to make available inforniation 
^apQut practice, people, materials, ana ideas on nfew 
topic5^ = perfaniii rig d clearinghouse and Gorununi ca tlon 
function through /U,... 

- s:"*^:^ is also irU^ntied to be a catalyst that 

irurtjdSeS coiM: unicd tion froi'; yOj to the c l&d r 1 n^hOus e , 
rledse seno u% dt^scriptions of j^our work, annQunce^ 
nitnts, '^uystions, syllaM, yuifjus, experimental matp- 
ridh, ana SuyyestiOns for possible topics for future 
issues of , 



INTERVIEWi mWa K. Baum 

Although oral history is probably as old as inankind. 
Its use in the classroom is fairly recent. If the 
cheap cassette tape recorder is the medium, the 
current concern with heritage, ethnicity, and self- 
identity IS the cataiyst. The message, a richer 
more representative social history, will be used in 
the future by a wide variety of researchers. The 
most immediate and obvious application of the method 
is in the pre-collegiate study of local history. 
But, as Mrs, Baum points out in the following inter- 
view, students gain much more than subject-matter 
mastery from the use of the technique. Social skills 
and a concern for social action are almost inevitable 
rasul ts. 

Willa K. Baum Is director of the Regional Oral History 
Office, Bancroft Libraryi University of California at 
Berkeley. The Office Is concerned with the collec- 
tion and preservation of reminiscences of persons who 
have made important contributions to the development 
of the West, Her pamphlet, cited 1n the bibliography 
on page 3, and her addresses on the subject of oral 
history have been adapted by secondary teachers across 
the nation. 

Bonny Cochran conducted the interview. She was a 
Teacher Associate with the Social Science Education 
Consortium during the 1974-1975 school year and has 
now returned to her teaching position at Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School in Maryland. J I 
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Cochran: What is oral history? 

Iiuiii: Oral history is a method of collecting histori- 
cal information. Td like to emphasize the word 
m^^hod because oral history isn't a subject field. 
Tne method includes planned-in-advance, tape-recorded 
interviews with someone who has firsthand knowledge 
of an event or a way of life that's of some histori- 
cal interest. It is not random conversation tape 
recorded. The interviewer and interviewee know that 
tney're going to be tape recorded as they talk about 
something for historical preservatibn and they aren't 
just chatting. People have asked, "Aren't the Nixon 
tapes oral history?" I'd certainly agree that they 
are history and that they were tape recorded, but 
they are not oral history. They were not planned; 
the speakers had no knowledge that their conversa- 
tions were going to be preserved. 

Cochranj^ How does arat history fit into loual 
history? 

Baum: I think a lot of people combine the idea of 
oral history with local history. Local history is 
the subject--what you're studying---and oral history 
is the method. They go together very well--ideal ly , 
I think, for the elementary or secondary school leveL 
Local history can be broken down into subfields such 
as local agricultural history, local urban history, 
local minority history and women's history. Oral 
history is especially appropriate to that newest 
subdiscipline j family history, 

Cochran: What makes a good oral history interview? 

Ba urn : Well, the first requirement is planning a 
reasonable project. What historically relevant sub- 
jects can you find out about from narrators-- the 
persons interviewed? What questions should be asked? 
How should they be asked? The next requirement is 
that you select suitable narrators— persons who have 
a reason to know about the subject of the interview. 
In other words, don't ask somebody who was a factory 
worker about early farm practices. Third, the inter- 
viewer should have some knowledge of the subject of 
the interview--that means prior research--so he or 
she can keep the interview going with intelligent 
questions. Further requisites are that you have a 
tape recorder and know how to use it', that you have 
permission to use the information gained from the 
interview; and that you have some idea of what you 
are going to do with it. The last point is particu= 
larly important, I think that if you just go out and 
interview zillions of people for fun without any idea 
of ever doing anything with the data, you are not 
doing good oral history. Also, students, I think, 
like to do something that is going to be useful, not 
just a make-work thing. 

Continued on Page 2 



Cochran:. What sorts of things Cuuld students do with 
the results of their interviewing? 

Baunn Well* the class can put together sonie kind of 
group or individual reports. If the^ have taken a 
local-history subject, the chances are that there is 
no other infonnation on what they've tried to find 
out and that their report will be a valuable addition 
CO the historical infonnation about their convnunity. 
If their tapes are good-- and I think the teacher 
nfieds to be quite selective-- the tapes can be de-- 
posited In the local library or the local historical 
society. It really gives a lift to the whole pro- 
gram if students and narrators know that the good 
tapes will be selected for permanent preservation. 
Students can also put on an exhibit. They can 
gather photogiaphs and objects and put: together 
excerpts from the interviews. They can develop a 
media show with slides and tape excerpts from tran- 
scripts. All of these things require a certain 
amount o^ technical skill ir, handling tapes, photo- 
graphs, and print, but I think secondary school stu- 
dents are very skillful at this. 

Cochj^an^, Do you think there are any good reasons to 
incl'ude oral history in the high school curriculum? 

Baum: Yes, I think there are many good reasons. 
Much depends on doing It well, of course, but I think 
that it is an effective way of turning students on to 
the r Ml of learning. Oral history has been used In 
both jrban and rural environments. In both settings 
students who certainly are not interested in history 
and possibly not Interested in reading and writing 
become interested in these things via oral history- 
You can catch students with their interest in the 
tape recorder. In taping their interviev^s the stu- 
dents begin to relate themselves to the subject that 
they are studying, they begin to learn how to listen 
to people, and so on. Tn very small steps they begin 
to relate themselves back one generation or two gen- 
erations and eventually begin to recognize themselves 
as part of the ongoing movement of humanity, which 
I think is part of the purpose of education. 

Cochran : You mentioned a specific ski Il=-I1sten1 ng-- 
that~can 3e learned through oral history. Are there 
other ski 1 Is? 

Baum: First, I think the method of oral history 
teaches students a way of finding out about some- 
th1ng--anything--a way of doing research, let's say. 
To nrepare oneself for an interview, you have to 
learn something about the use of the library and also 
about looking at pictures, newspapers, and such. So 
students learn some of the skills of library-type 
research . 

But they also learn to go and ask people for infor- 
mation. One of the things that we have found here 
in our office is that our graduate students are ex^ 
eel lent at doing library research and using manu- 
scripts, that they will come in and use our tran- 
scripts and even our tapesi but they are appalled 
when we suggest that they should just go out and ask 
a person for infonnation we don't have on our tapes 
or transcripts, I think that, if the high school 
student can learn to go out and question people to 
find out about something? then that is an important 
thing to learn, even if it isn't history that they 
are asking about, Not only can they learn the value 
of oral questioning; also they can develop thtir 
skin in asking questions. And questioning is a 
social skill which 1s valuable In whatever you are 
^"^'ng to do. 

EMC 



Another reason to include oral history in the high 
school is that it will help students gain an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the older generation. 
It strikes me that many young people have just never 
taken the time to listen to an older person. ,and 
vice versa* Young people and older people often find 
they don't take the time just to sit and talk»^ The 
oral interview requires them to do that, I think 
that the older and younger generation can learn to 
talk to each other through oral history. If students 
go to the step beyond the interviewing and listen to 
the tapes careful ly, or if they go through the pains^ 
taking process of transcribing it, they will begin 
to get a feel for language and understanding of how 
words are put together and what kind of coninunl ca- 
tion is effective. Further, they certainly can 
learn spelling and punctuation if they go that tran- 
scribing step. (In that regard I think that oral 
history can be used in the typing classes. This 
would be a secondary use, but the typing classes 
might be plugged into the oral history program to 
help provide transcripts of the taDes,) 

Also, students can develop organizing skills. The 
interview should be organi'^Gd first for the kinds of 
questions to ask. The questions must be put into a 
reasonable order--an outline. As all teachers know, 
teaching students to outline is very difficult. Yet 
to prepare a good oral history interview is simply 
to outline. Afterward, the transcripts should be 
organized for some kind of final report. 

jChran: Does oral history yield a different kind 
r data froifi that traditionally available to high 
school students? 

Baum; It doesn't necessarily yield more than the 
use of diaries, letters, and other personal materials 
that nave been used in history. But in oral history 
you begin to get the emotional content in the voice 
tones and in the way people describe things and tell 
what these things meant to them. I think that oral 
history introduces high school students to the way 
history affects a person's life. Also? there are 
many groups of people 'ho haven't ever been docu- 
mented because they weren't quite in the mainstream 
of history. Those groups are especially valuable 
for students to do oral history with because the 
tapes the students collect actuany add important 
new information to the field. 
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Getting Started 

One technique for getting started is to play excerpts 
from Studs Terkers record "Hard Times" (Caedmon 
Records). If you also have them read transcriptions 
of the interviews as they are listening, they seem 
to develop a sensitivity to oral history quickly. 
Have them jot down notes as they read and listen* 
and then break the class into six or seven groups. 
Have each group decide which interviews produced the 
best information. Then have each group develop three 
or four questions they would ask if they had been 
doing the interview. Discuss these with the class as 
^ .J a whole * 

IX 



GuidditMs for Doing Oral History 

(from interview with Willa Gaum) 

1) Oral history, like any field work^ requires a 
lot of personal guidance 1f it Is going to be a 
valuable educational experience for the students. 
This guidance can come from school volunteers 
and teaching aides as well as from the teacher. 
Experienced students can help inexperienced ones i 
too . 



10) The tapes should be evaluated when they are coffl- 
pleted. They shouldn't Just be done and put 
away. There should always be sofHi sort of 
planned finale-=a little" publication of excerpts, 
an exhibit or multi -media presentation for the 
local historical society ^ a party with the nar- 
rators as guests. 
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2) The focus of the work of the class should be on 
one topic. Much of the value of the technique 
comes from students sharing their research and 
cooperatively evaluating the information they 
have obtained, 

3) It Is necessary to prepare carefully before 
starting the interviewing, although the class 
should not spend sc much time on this that the 
students lose Interest before the interviewing 
begins. One aspect of preparation is "boning 
up' on backgrDund infonnation. Both teacher and 
students should bring In primary source materialSi 
such as old newspapers, wills, diaries, photo 
albums, and scrapbooks-^thi ngs that will help 
students develop a more inTnediate feeling for the 
past than reading teKtbooks , 

4) Anather aspect of preparation is practicing inter- 
viewing techniques and using the equipment. The 
equipment should be very simple. Practice can 

be brief. Students might interview each other 
or members of their families and then discuss 
which techniques were successful and which weren't-. 

5) Even though many students will be able to come 
up with appropriate narrators on their own, the 
teacher should be prepared to help find narrators- 
(This means, too, that the topic chosen should 

be one for which suitable narrators are available.) 

6) It is important for the teacher to see that the 
appoinmient for the interview is made through an 
official source. Students should not be solely 
responsible for explaining the project and should 
not have to risk belnq turned down Just because 
they are adolescents. A printed explanation of 
the project on school stationery is helpful. 

7) Students should go out in teams of two or three. 
One of the team Riembers might be more experienced * 
perhaps a student from the previous year's course! 
The teacher probably shouldn't go along with 
secondary students — they should be allowed to sink 
or swim on their own, With elementary students, 
it's a different matter, though, 

8) Students should be required to do two separate 
interviews so they can profit in the second from 
what they learned in the first. The first one 
should be '^debriefed" before they go out to do 
the second, 

9} Each student should sumfnarize his or her own find- 
ings from the experience: what or she learned 
personally from the experience, what he or she 
found out about the subject matter , how the find- 
ings fit into the broader perspective of the 
topic that the class as a whole has been working 
on, - 
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you'll want to develop some sort of cataloging s>itein 
for keeping track of the intlrview tapis. tN f crtn 
below 1s thi one used by the Bancroft library at the 
Unl virsity of Cal ifornla , Berkeley * 



MODEL CATALOGUE FORM* 




Divelop I perspective on the inergy 
crisis, pollutioni or populatlor 
gro\rtth . I rttrvlew ol dir mifrtbirS o-f 
the cormiynlty concirnlng their viivws 
now and th€lr recollections 4s to the 
impoptance of these national problems 
in the Past. 

Analyze the irnpact of Watargate on the 
local political seine. Interview man/ 
numbers of dlFftrent groups io see hov/ 
their percepti ons of that chain of everts 
correlates with w^^t they re^id or hear^ 
from the natlo iial news media , Have st^J- 
dints compare this w1 th thel r textbook 
presentatl on. 



Naine^ address of rg la tivg^ fritnd 



Birth plae#__ 
Birth 



Intfrvlevf Data; 
Side 1 
Sidi 2 

iuim^ted tim 



rrate 0f^nr (please ip^'l 0*=*^ 
names of pgrions and P^^ce^ 
rniiiti omi) ^ 



•reprinted bj^ 



Use &^ck ofihg^nf mdm^ 



Recent United ^totii Hiiroraj Topics 

A very appropriate ys€ of oral history is in the 
traditional Am^rlean history course of fering. Pro- 
hlbition, thg Great Depression, the hocne front duN 
Ing World War Hj and the peace niovefnent are popular 
topics. Dlfferencii in the eKperiences of persons 
who lived in differint areas of the country at tNe 
time, thai r lodal and icononiic statuses, their 
athnle backgroUnds-all of these provide excellent 
data for students to analyze before drawing conclu- 
sions about hovi ore otight to accept the standard 
tixtbopk coverage of an event. Sorfli more rec^nt_ 
events also lend thirnselves to this technique, stu- 
dents might; 



1) 



Col lie t interviews with veteran of tN 
Vletnafii War. Develop a retrieval cha^^t 
which YiUi shc3W differerces in ixperi^ncej 
length of iirvicei attitudes tcward tN 
confli fit, acceptance of the treaty tm^%^ 
Caution I tuderts abuut drawing conclLi- 
iloni frofn insuff Id ent data, fcut do 
allow theni to analyze tlii tapes and cNrts 
for trends. The Korean confli ^t nilght 
be studied in the sarii manner. 



Suiniiiary presentatm 

Simply sitt1 n^ 



ig and listening to tapes can be dull, 
tudents that they liven up the present a- 
' Wpes w1 th a niij1ti= media approaeh. 



SuSSfiSt to S tudfcnt^ wrist tuey nv^n wip x^rie |jre^^ 

tion of thel r t^Pes w1 th a nnjlti^iiiedia approaeh* 
They might^ 
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1) Choose one topic of local concerni 1.e-i 
mine safety* and develop an edited tape 
on i^iilci^ several men describe the y^rlous 
equi pment vh#hich has been developed <during 
the ruinfi's existence, Exfiibi t the Equip- 
ment that i s being described, fhls my 
have to bi done through pfriotograPhs . 

2) Spclironiie sltdes fiiade from old photo-- 

■ grapfii with comDents made by eye^itresses 
to some important local event'-the day the 
courthouse burnid downi for example . 

3) Edit a tape of several people describing 
how m arti fact was made. Exaiiiples include 
^oap^quiltSi horseshoes, water twitch 
rods. Pass samples of the Items around 

the classroom as the tape is bei rg played. 

4) Build scale liodels of some moriufnent in 
tiie local area. Have "old timers" 
describe ^hy It was built ^ ho%^ i t was 
funded, and what kinds of controversies 
arose conce rnlng it, (There 4re always 
nontroversi €1 and these add spice j 

5) Hake a iriovle of the hi story of the 
school. Have ttie eldest living grad- 
Liates do the na rra tion* Be sure thait 
they Ire interviewed before the script 
iswrittenj so that their reminiscences 
become the focal point. 
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Looking At, ia a current mm^mem huUeHn 

}^U8^ for Saaial StudiBBjSastal S&%enG& Edum-' 
Hon (ERIC/ChESS). EMCJCMSS %s fmded by thm 
Natioml InsHtute of Edzwation (NIE) a>d aport- 
BoP&d by thm Sooial SmstiQ^ EdujQat-ion Con&oP^ 
Hm^ Im. (SSECJ, F^sm QQpCm of Laokit^ At,** 
my bs obtaingd fpom MBTC/ CHESS ^ Lcoking At. 
8SS Broadj)ayi Bould^p^ Cctamdo BOMS, If you 
ari mt alpsady en the fmiZing ti&t to reasive 
bulletins and would tike ta be^ §snd your name 
and addrsBB to EMC/UMS£> 
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DE;I1N flnd DYING 



Leaking at,,>i% pub] i Shea %Q }&% you know wftst know 
about an enefglng topic of fnterest or currtnt eongern 
to ilementao and leeondi ry loclal studies teachers. 
Mt, aftef'all, art a ^'cltarlnghous^." We select * 
abitricti and Inde)^ current hard-te-obtain documents 
for /i^g^upass in E^aatioyi (RlE) and current perlodi- 
ea 1 article I for CUpj^mi rnde^ to doiumaU in E'duea- 
ticn (ClJE). AlsOi in/e corrrTihsi on or prepare social 
itudies practicd i 9ui dance paperi, Interpretlvg 
pa pin, and t^fmri^c^ tools wh^n needi llteraturei and 
practlct war?"4nt. in tlii proceis of doing thii work 
we gtta^oun^f talk with people throughout the 
country j have many vi^^^orSi ind receive nany letters 
and telephont cal'^ for In-fsrstia tlon about who is 
doing wn^t, and whdt li the liteit actwity an a 
topic. Before enough theory* practiet, or niaterlili 
have Crystal It zed Or surfaetd Lo warrant a practical 
guidance Paper* we hope t© niake ivanabli Infermatlon 
ibout practfce, peopT^i (natertals. ind tdeai on new 
topiCi--perfQrm1 ng a cleiri nghauie and cofiimuni ca tton 
function through Looking ^^m.. 

LoakiHy Ai.>>\% also iftttn^^d to be a catalyit that 
increaieS conifijunicati on frofli you to the clearinghouse. 
Please itnd us descriptions of jourworkj announce- 
ments* quistlonSf Syllabi, guides, experifnental mate- 
rials * ana suggestions for Possible topics for future 
issuei of Lo<^king At^ 
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Elisabeth Kubier-Ross, M.D. 

More and more people today are expressing an interest 
In death and dying. Some teacfiars have already in- 
corporatad courses on death Into their curricula , To 
find Out more about the subject and how it can be 
taught in the classroomi we interviewed Dr, Elisabeth 
Kubler^Ross of Ross Medical Associates In Flossmoor, 
nilnols. Or» Kubler-Rois has conducted scores of 
workshops On the care of dying personSi done exten- 
sive research in the field, and counseled many dying 
patients. Os/er one mnlion People have attended her 
lectures and seminars. The results of h r work are 
published in her bnok, on omtJ^ and Dying (New Yorki 
Macminan, 1970) . 

Dr. Kubler-Ross was interviewed June Ramos and 
Celeste Fraser, Staff Assistants of the ERIC Clear^ 
inghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education 
and the Social Science Education Consortiufti. 



Kubl er^Ross : I grew up in Switzerland which seemed 
li1(e an island of peace surrounded by war. Whan I 
was thirteen years old* I promised myself I would do 
something to help prevent this kind of holocaust from 
feoccurring. So the day the war was over, I began 
traveling through Poland, Russia* and Germany doing 
fell if work. And then I sav^ the concentration camps 1 
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In one^ QlfijOOO children were killed. Children) 
When you smell the concentration camps, when you see 
the qas ovens and the creniatoriunis and the trainloads 
of baby shoes, you cannot ever* ever forqet that. 
The issue is not so much death and dyings but how do 
you raise a child to become a meaningful, beautiful i 
caring 5 loving, peaceful person? I' ve been study incj 
that ever since. Dying patients look back at their 
lives and separate what is meaningful and what is not 
meaningful . 

Question : Can you describe your involvement in 
bringing death and dying to the attention of the 
general public? 

Kubl er-Ross i We have interviewed over a thousand 
people during the last eleven years. In the first 
five years they were almost exclusively^ adults; in 
the last years s almost all childreTi. Few people are 
comfortable talking with children about death and 
dying. Our interviews include not onl>' Ghildren who 
are losing a loved one, but children who are dying 
themselves. It Is beautiful how ehndren can come 
to grips with death if they have one grown-up who 
can talk about It without making it a nightmare, 



Question: Most people naturally fear death. What 
has spurred the current interest in death and dying? 

Kubler-Ross : Ultimatelys it's because of our own 
destructiveness. We have become so destructive as a 
society that if we were to continue as we have in 
the last thirty years, the issue would become a "to 
be or not to be" questiorii not only for our nation, 
but for the whole world. We have become terribly 
destructive with our resources which we need for 
survival. If we do not face our own destructive- 
nesSi there will be no life possible for our 
children and grandchildren. 

Question I Do you think people are beginning to face 
that fact? 

Kubler-Ross : Oh yes. Our young generation has al- 
ready faced the issue of our own destructivenass. 
That is why so many of our young generation reject 
everything in our society now. We Judge this as 
negative; howevers I see it as a very positive con- 
frontation with reality* rm thinking about water* 
pollution, trees, forests, and mineral resources, 
but that's only one side. The other side is our 
destructlveness in terms of nuclear weapons and war. 
We killed 250,000 in Nagasaki and Hiroshima alone, 
This could happen here. If there were another nu- 
clear war I there would virtually be no tomorrow for 
our children and grandchildrent not because every 
city would be destroyed, but because of the effects 
of radiation. So unless ws face our own destructive- 

Cor>tinu«d on Page 2 



fiess now, which Is like one minute to twelve » we have 
no chancf. 1 think 1t*s the young gtntration, prob- 
ably triggered by the mr in Vlitnafn, that Is facing 
the reality. And I 'm raally, raally proud of them* 

Questicn : Do yeu think becausi the younger gen- 
tration has ricognized this destructive force , they 
can rnore easily cope with death and dying? 

Kubl er-^Ross i Simply facing the reality of a death- 
denying SQcltty does not make it easier, The next 
step Is to find ways of coming to grips with it* and 
the youngir generation 1s really trying to do that. 
This is evidenced when I speak at colleges. The 
majority of people who attend are young people. 

Question: Do you feel that death and dying should be 
taught In the classroom? 

Ku bier -Ross : The younger the better i I started 
teaching It in medical schools and colleges. We 
then started it with high school students » who are 
very receptive and ready for it» Recently I talked 
to fourth graders; it is beautiful how fourth graders 
can talk about and understand Issues of death and 
dying. So I think if you can reach fourth graders 
and talk with them about death, without lecturing 
them J you can do a lot of preventive psychiatry. If 
people at a younger age would accept death as a 
normal part of life, they v/ould have a very differ- 
ent appreciation of life. If children are to ex- 
perience death as a natural occurrence * the first 
thing we have to do nationwide^ is take down those 
stupid signs 1n hospitals that say "no childran 
allowed." If you avoid the issuei of illness, old 
age* and death with children, they are naturally 
not prepared. My big dream is that you take most 
people home to die. We ship old people to nursing 
homes; grandnias come home for ChristmaSi and then we 
ship ^ them off again* This gives the child no ex- 
perience with old age. We ship patients to hos- 
pitals and virtually exclude children froin visiting 
sick people. They naturally must think that sorne- 
thing horrible Is going on behind those walls. Why 
can't we share our grief, our fears » our anger, our 
anxieties? We need to take the mystery out of death, 
along with the pretense and the lies* 

Question! How should death education be taught* and 
what can a teacher do to prepare for teaching It? 

Kublejr^Ross : There are very few teachers who are 
ready, prepared, and educated to teach about death. 
Teachers who have such a terribly important role In 
the life of the future generation are the first ones 
who should be taught. There are no courses for 1n» 
structors per se. Ten years ago we had the first 
Interdisciplinary course on death and dying* the only 
one in the country. Last year in the United States 
alone there were twenty thousand courses on the care 
of dying patients. Although some were only one-day 
lectures, there are still a lot more now than there 
were ten years ago, I now offer one-week. In-depth 
workshops throughout the country. Almost every v^ork- 
shop has one or two teacheri who then return to their 
schools, hopefully better equipped to deal with stu- 
dints who experience a death in their farnily. 

Question: If a teacher is not adequately prepared 
to deal with a course in death and dyingi could this 
have adverse effects on the student? 

Kubler«Ross; You have the same problem whtn you 
teach sexual ity in schoolsi or even math, It's the 
^1 with every kind of teaching; you have good 
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teachers and bad teacheri* Children are much health- 
ier and less vunerable than we think. Me are really 
not that powerful to do pennanint damage. 

Question : Do you think it would be helpful to In- 
elude fafnilles and conmunitles in a death education 
program? 

Kubler^Ross^ The ideal would be open sessions In the 
cbSfiunity ^ Parents could also react to the idea of 
death education being Introduced into the schools. 
Those who would want to veto it would have the oppor- 
tunity. I think once they see that It can be taught 
in a noninorbid way, grownups would have much more 
trust and confidence in educators teaching their 
children about death* 

Q^ues tion ; Do you think death education conflicts 
with religious training? 

Kubler-'Ross: 1 don't think so, It depends greatly 
on how It is taught. There is enough rnaterial to 
talk about death and dying in candid ^ universal , and 
humanistic language. Christians can then translate 
this into Christian language and non -Christian 
children can translate it Into their own languages. 

Question Aside from your books , what resources are 
aval lable for teachers who wish to teach about death 
and dying? 

Kubler- Ross i There is a tremindous 11st of books 
too long to elaborate* but I think one of the most 
brilliant ever written on death and dying fs Ernest 
Becker's bookj The Dmiat of Dmih^ (New York' Free 
Press, Division of Macffli 11 an, 19y33. We also have a 
set of teaching tapes that are used in a lot of high 
schools, (For w^s infoTmationf w^ite dtTBatty to 
Or* Mv^tmp'^ROBB ^ 18 BS Sylvan Coia^t^ FloBBrmov^ 
ItlimiB 604SB.} 

Questionj If more courses were offered In death 
educatloni and ts a result, people began to accept 
their own death, would this change the texture of 
our society? 

K_ubler'^Rgs_s : Absolutely* There would be much less 
destructlvenesi. People would change their values 
fantastically. Society would become much less judg- 
mentaU destructives and materialistic. People 
would take on the values i^y dying patients have when 
they come to grips with death and dying, A man at 
the end of his life looks back and says, •'You know* 
I worked very hard, I moonlighted j I made a lot of 
moneys I got a bigger car and a nicer house* I 
never had time to get to know my children." If this 
man could relive his lifSi he would be happy with a 
small house and would probably take an afternoon off 
and go fishing with his son. The last thing he will 
remennber when he dies is what had meaning In his 
life— and thatwiV/ be the afternoon he went fish- 
ing with his child. If people would come to this 
knowledge earlier* they would live this kind of life 
much earlier. They would then raise children who 
are less competitive ^ less materialistic, less 
destructive, and I think our society would be a much 
different one. 

RepioduGtiotif in whoXe or in pm^t ^ of this int^r\/iew 
Ss Mtxictlg pz'ohibitM withcat wrdt^en ccuMmnt of pr^ 
Kubl^x^Eoms ^ Copg^i^ht p&nding^^ Noy^Bit^&rf 1973, 



KI This Laoking At bulletin was prepared by 
I June Ramos and Celeste Fraser. 
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Pldinmg A Course 

Here are two examples of how tiachtri have trtated 
the subjects of death, dying, and old age in their 
classes* 

-Death as Rgolity 

Realizing that all itudents have to confront death 
at some tiniej Alex Kramer, Director of Curriculuin 
at MoDn High School ^ Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, 
created a prograni which gives itudents an oppor- 
tunity to stud^ death and the process of dying as 
Integral parti of life, John Franchick preitntly 
teaches this course. The program's goals, designed 
specifically for a behavioral science class of 
juniors and seniors* are to promote realistic at- 
titudes about death and to dispel myths and fears 
associated with death In our culture, 

To achiiVi these objectives * death is studied from 
several perspectives and in varying contexts . Stu-- 
dents are visited by doctors, nurses, ambulance at- 
tendants* a mortician, and a coroner, all of whofn 
deal with different aspects of death. They read 
letters from wartime soldiers who continually faced 
the probability of their own death, Students tour 
cemeteries i hold class discussions on topics such as 
euthanasia and cryDnicii and compars the responses 
of various religious groups to death* The treat- 
werit of death and dying In America 1s compared with 
the praetlces in other cultures through the use of 
fllris and readings* 

To evaluate the course , the teacher requires itudents 
to answer a questionnaire concerning their attitudes 
about death at the beginning of the course and again 
at the end. Student responses to the questionnaires 
reveal that by treating death as a fact of life, 
class participants are better able to discern reality 
from cultural conditioning* The students also re- 
port that they fear death less and appreciate life 
more * 



A free man thinks of nothing less than of death, 
and his wisdom Is not a meditation upon death 
but upon Hfe, * Spinoza 



On Death Or Aging? 

-Aging m Reality 

Just is most students receive virtually no formal 
preparation for death and dyingi many are also edu- 
cationally naive about death's usual pracuriar— 
aging. To help fill this void* Fran Pratt and 
George -rost at Acton-Boxborouyh Regional High School 
In Act. n, Massachusetts* have developed a minicoursi 
for teenagers nn social gerontology {the study of the 
social rather than the physiological aipects of old 
age). The teachers believe young adults must not 
only be prepared %q face their own mortality and the 
eventual death of their loved ones, but they must 
also develop e, positive understanding of the elderly 
and aging, h phenomenon of our society is the chasm 
between the young and the old In all aspects of life. 
The Acton-Boxborough curriculum, which 1s designed to 
supplement an anthropology or sociology course* pro- 
vides students v^lth a means for bridging this gap, 

Thi* sources used to study gerontology are senior 
citizens themselves. Through a series of social 
activities and discussion sessions, the students 
and the older participants are given an opportunity 
to get to know each other by exploring attitudes and 
values. This direct contact 1s intended to help 
break down the many sttreo types young people have 
about older people, the process of aging In general, 
and the preparation one makes for dying. The con- 
tacts have also helped the senior citiiens reevalu- 
ate their attitudes about today -s young people. 

To empathize with s^ of the problems facing the 
elderly, students role play aged persons who can 
manage only with walkers; they block out a daily 
ichedule for a 74-year-old man; they plan a monthly 
budget based on bills, pension, and social security 
paymtnts; and they write essays on their hopes and 
expectations for their own later life. 

By the end of the course* students have learned that 
growing old Is not something to dread; that older 
people are old only In boctyi that being 60 does not 
mean senility, dependence, and death; and that sen- 
ior citlzenSi like people of all other ages* are 
worthwhile members of society. 



Where Do You Bqin? 

The following curriculum materials represent a 

sampling of the resources available for teaching Dobrin, Arnold, Saatf 1973. Scholastic Book 

death and dying at elementary and secondary levels. Services, 904 Sylvan Ave., Inglewood Cliffs, 

Please contact the publisher directly for more 1n- New Jersey, 07632* $0.95. For elementary students, 

fomiation on price and availability of multiple this insightful and sensitive book looks at an 

orders. eight-year-old hoy's perceptions of living and 

- dying in response to the death of his grandfather. 

Boohi 

Bender, David L. ed, FpobtBma of Dmth: oppoBing 
Viewpointa S&iHes, 1974. Greenhaven Press , Box 
831,An0kai Minnesota 55303. $2.25. Part of the 
Oppoaing Vimwpovnts Series^ this volume for secon- 
dary Students examines abortion, euthanasia, capi- 
tal punishment, suicide, and American funeral prac- 
tices as controversial Issues, The point-counter- 
point format used in Illustrating the varying per- 
spectives Oh death is designed to stimulate class 
discussion and individual critical thinking. 
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Fassler* Joan. % Grandpa Hmd Today. 19/1. 
Behavioral Publications, Inc, , 72 Fifth Ave*, 
New York, N.Y, 10011, $5.95, Part of a series of 
elementary books on psychologically relevant 
themes for small children, this Is a story about 
the love shared by a boy and hii grandfather. 
When his grandfather dies, David tries to under- 
stand death and 1n the process learns i bit more 
about life. 

Continued on Page 4 



boohs con't 

Rottrlngp Robert, sd. To Lov$ Forever. Thaughts 
on Dmath md life. 1971. St, Mary's Collegt 
Press, Minona, Mlmtisota 5S9S7, $3.25, ThroMgh 
thoughtful rif lections, eisays* postry, and pic- 
t\irn%i this book for elgmentary stydints illus- 
tratei vaHous posltlvt faellngs about dtath as 
p^rt of Mfm, and In so doing, helps erase iome 
of thi fears aisociattd with death. Rather than 
dwali mg on fear of death, the book emphasizis 
the rewards and richness of living. 




Dgath^'^n Invmition of Life frOni The SaienoB of 
Life: A FilmBtrip ^ei^iee on the Boaiat Imptiaa^ 
UonB of Biology,' Blofllms, RD 1, Box 192, 
Eas ton, Maryland 21601, $32*00 filmstrip/cas- 
sstte» This series 1^ composed of nine audio- 
visual niini courses which are designed to help 
FQcondary students integrate the biological , 
social, and cultural aspects of life as an inter- 
ci.?pendent system* One of the films, Daath^^ An 
ifmentlcn of Lifs, focuses on the evolution of 
death- -net simply a linear representation of man's 
social arte' biological development, but a panorama 
of ihH tncal ecological unfoldment of lifp and 
death from the mortality of whole species down to 
the extinction of single cells. 

Living with Dying. The Canter for Humanities, Inc. 
Two Holland Ave., White Plains, fi.Y. 106C3. $99.85. 
Through the case studies in this audiovisual mini- 
course, secondary students get a look at some of 
the ways people deal with mortality; they see the 
stages of rationalization and the final calm ac- 
ceptance of one's own death. In its realistic 
approach j this filmstrip attempts to reduce the 
an)c1ety associated with death by stressing death 
as a natural part of life, as a part of every liv'- 
Ing thing's life cycle, 

"Playing from UndsrBtcmding C^imqco in ths Fm- 

ily. Guidance Associates, Pleasantvllle, N.Y. 
10S7O. Complete set (five filmstrl^ps/five cas- 
settes) $74,50. One of five filmstrips for elemen- 
tary students on personal change. Playing Dead 
not only offers factual information on death but a 
sifnulation of dying which allows children a chance 
to air their own emotions and anKietie^ about death 
Other titles in the series Include what'c^ a Pmnily? 
Li-btt£ Bpoth&T^ Big Peat I, UB^re AdoptBdl ^ and Not 
TogephBT Antfmore, 

Th^ Ending. Warren Schloat Productions, Inc.t 1^0 
White Plains Road, Tarrytown, N.V. 10591 . ^26.00 
filmstrip/cassette* Dramatized In the audiovisual 
kit is the story of a teenage girl who helps an old 
man cross the street. Students are then encouraged 
to contenipUta aging and consider an older person's 
response to his or her own impending death. 



ERIC DOCUjVIENTS 

The docurnents abstracted below afi available from 
ERIC Documsnt Reproduction Service (EDRS)f Computer 
Nicrofflin International Corp.* P.0» Box 190, Arllng- 



ton* VA 22210, unless otherwiie noted. Hicrofiche 
and/or hardcopy prices are given for each documint. 
We suggest you r^fer to the coinplete abstract 1n 
R&aowpaes in sdmatim before ordering. 

There is a vast amount of material available on 
death and dying. But how do teachers find mini- 
courses or materials dealing with curriculum devil- 
opment that are approprlatt for the children in 
their classrooms? The following ERIC documents can 
aid teachers in reifrarching and developing death 
curricula. 

ED 093 782. Dmth and thm QuPTimlm. By Roqer V. 
Bennett. Paper presemted at the American Education- 
al Research Association meeting i Chicago, 1974- 18 
p, EMS Prices MF-Sfl.?6; HC»$1.S8, This study was 
designad to discover the reason for the existence 
of a significant void in the area of death education 
It also offers guidance in designing a conceptual 
framework for ptanning and evaluating death educa* 
tlon; determining a need for incorporating death ed- 
ucation into elementary and secondary curricula; e= 
valuating the feasibility of deilgning curricula on 
death and dying; and implefnenting and disseminating 
death curricula. 

ED 101 371. Death in Our^TBHt ChiZ^m^a Fiation:. 
Soaiology oi^ Lit0ratur&. By Marilyn Apseloff. 
Paper presented at the Forum on the Criticism of 
Children's Literature of the Midwest Modern Language 
Association^ St. Louis* 1974. 17 p. EORS Price: 
MF-$0.76; HC-$h58. The mass produotien of books 
dealing 'wfth hitherto taboo lubjects for children is 
a growing trend in children's literature. This pa- 
per examines the treatment of death in current chil- 
dff n*s fiction and reveals the difficulties inherent 
in eriticilly Judging such books * Four books are 
analyzed for the sociolcglcal and psychological at- 
titudes they take toward deaths as well as their 
literary value In terms of style, plot, and charac- 
terisation. 

ED 082 853. Talking About Dmth with "Normal'^ CMU 
dran (EeBeapah Strat0gie& md ImBUBs). Gerald P. 
Koocher. 1973, 6 p, ^Available from Dr, Gerald P. 
Koocher, Developmental Evaluation Clinic, The Chil- 
dren's Hospital Medical Center * 3O0 Longwood Ave.* 
Boston* Mass, Q211S (Free of charge)^ Also availa- 
ble from EDRS: MF-$0.76i HC-$1.58* This paper dis- 
cusses some of the issues (beyond the methodological 
considerations) involved in studying children's ide- 
as about death and the relatlonihip of these ideas 
to the children's cognitive development* The three 
aspects discussed are: 1) problems Involved in get- 
ting permission from the dissertation research com- 
mittee, the school principal and camp director, par- 
ents, and the children themselvesi 2l deciding what 
auestlons to ask and how to ask them; and 3) deter- 
mining ways to cope with possible stresses and un- 
pleasant aftereffects which might arise ffoni discus- 
sionn about death with children. 

ED 101 664 p THb Trmtmrnt of Dmth in Contemporary 
Childrm'B Ut&rati^e, Carol Romero. Master's 
Thesis, Long Island University* 1974, 77p. EORS 
Price: HF-$0.76; HC-$4*43, To evaluate the treat- 
ment of death in children's literature and to coin- 
pile a bibliography of books related to this theme, 
research was done on currint Juvenile fiction and 
on children's concepts of and reactions to death. 
Most of the books investigated were found to be 
valuable In acquainting the young child with whole- 
some death conciptSs psychologically valid, and re- 
Jl^^flectlve of acciptid social attitudei toward the 

SUbJiCt. i^^:^ 



